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ABSTRACT 



Is Out-Migration from Appalachia Declining? 



This paper presents evidence of a marked decline in the number and rate 
of net out-migration from the Southern Appalachians during the 1960-66 period 
as compared with the 1950-60 decade. There remains, however, considerable 
variation among the migration patterns for counties in different parts of the 
region. In all, nearly one-quarter of the 190 counties recorded net migration 
gains and an almost equal proportion reported heavy net migration losses 
between 1960 and 1966. The discussion on some possible explanations for the 
marked change in migration patterns considers industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion, fertility decline, increased enrollments in colleges, and possible errors 
in the population estimates methodology. The paper concludes by relating the 
findings to the broader context of rural -to-urban migration as a public policy 
issue. 
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Rural -to -urban migration is again an issue of policy concern. As this 
sentence implies, this is not a new issue. In the 1930’s, for example, the 
pervasive great depression had implications for internal migration patterns. 

Many people left rural areas for the supposed jobs in the cities, while some 
of their disillusioned urban cousins returned to the farm. The 1938 report of 
the National Resource Committee noted the differing migration streams and their 
impact on attempts to improve economic conditions . The Committee concluded 
that governmental agencies should encourage the free movement of workers from 
agricultural areas of limited economic opportunity.^ - The extensive realization 
of this recommendation came in the 1940’s when the concern was to induce poten- 
tial workers to urban centers to fill the enormous war- related demand for labor. 
And while the flow usually followed well-established migration stream beds, the 
volumn of urbanward migration was greatly increased. 

The policy- related concern for rural-to-urban migration in the I960 ’s 
stems from the crisis of American cities. The extensive urbanization of the 
United States population has been largely a consequence of migration. The size 
and scope of rural-to-urban migration along with the characteristics of its 
migrants has tended to aggravate housing, poverty, education, and racial inte- 
gration problems. And, as is well known, it is in the largest cities that these 
problems are most exaggerated. These and similar findings recently prompted the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations to call for policies directed 
toward a more balanced pattern of urbanization involving a redistribution of the 
nation's population. 2 

From a policy-making viewpoint, there are four groups which simultaneously 
contribute to current rural-to-urban migration streams and to some of the fre- 
quently discussed urban social problems. These groups are the Southern Negroes, 
the Appalachian whites, the Mexican-Americans , and the American Indians. This 




paper concerns what has happened to the trends in net migration in the Southern 
Appalachians during the period from 1960 to 1966. 

Methodology 

The data for this study are from mid-year 1966 U.S. Bureau of the Census 
estimates of population for counties. The estimates relate to the total resi- 
dent population in each county; that is, the civilian population in addition to 
members of the Armed Forces stationed in the area. The estimates are for total 
population, together with the components of population change (births, deaths, 
and migration) for the period since April 1, 1960. 

"Three methods are employed by the Bure .u of the Census in developing cur- 
rent county estimates. They are (1) the Bureau’s Component Method II, which 
employs vital statistics to measure natural increase and school enrollment (or 
school census) data as a basis for measuring net migration; (2) a composite 
method, in which separate estimates are prepared for different segments of the 
population using different types of current data for each group; and (3) a hous- 
ing unit method, in which estimated changes in the number of occupied housing 
units are used as the basis for estimating changes in population.”^ As a final 
step, the results of the three methods were averaged and adjusted to an indepen- 
dent state estimated total. Additional adjustments were made as needed for 
special population groups, such as college and institutional populations, since 
the usual estimating methodology does not fully reflect large or unusual changes 
in these groups. Net migration represents the balance between the numbers of 
persons migrating into-and-out-of a county. These estimates are residuals ob- 
tained by subtracting estimated survivors (the 1960 population, plus births and 
minus deaths) from the 1966 estimated total population. Migration rates are the 
estimates expressed as a percentage of the base year population. 



Findings 



Historically, population growth in the Southern Appalachians has paral- 
leled the trend for the nation’s growth (Table 1). However, the I960 census 
count of 5,672,198 indicated that the population change for the ten-year period 
since 1950 was much different from national trends. While the national popula- 
tion increased more than 18 percent, the Southern Appalachian Region population 
decreased by 2.8 percent or about 160,000 persons. This was the first time 
since census data have been available that the population of the region had not 
increased. The 1960-66 period continued this general picture. The total popu- 
lation of Southern Appalachia changed very little (-0.1 percent) while the total 
United States population increased by 9.3 percent during the six-year period. 

The dynamics of Appalachian population trends are primarily the conse- 
quence of out-migration and fertility decline. The focus here is on migration 
which has been a fact of life for many Southern Appalachian Region residents 
desiring a higher level of living. The extent of this perspective is suggested 
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by the title of a report by Brown and Hillery, ’’The Great Migration, 1940-1960.” 
In the ten-year period between 1950 and 1960 the region had an estimated net 
loss of 1,108,134 people by migration.^ For the 1940 to 1950 decade, the esti- 
mated net migration losi was somewhat less - 705,849. Thus, for the two decades 
the region’s estimated net migration loss exceeded the staggering total of 
1,800,000 persons. 

The exodus is also documented by county migration data. Between 1940 and 
1950 only fourteen of the 190 Southern Appalachian counties recorded a net migra- 
tion gain in population. For the 1950 to 1960 decade the number declined to ten 
counties. This confirms the evidence of increased out-migration and also sug- 
gests that most of the region's counties that did gain population could attribute 
the rise to natural increase rather than to in-migration. 



Migration for the 1960-66 period shows a different trend (Table 2). The 
estimated annual number of migrants and the net migration rate were only about 
one-third what they were during the 1950-60 decade and about one-half of the 
1940-50 figure. From an estimated yearly net out-migration of nearly 111,000 
persons for the 1950-60 decade, the figure for the 1960-66 period was about 
36,000. Similarly the estimated yearly net migration rate during the 1950's was 
-1.9 percent compared to -0.6 percent in the 1960-66 period. The change is also 
reflected in county data where 44 of the region’s 190 counties recorded net 
migration gains between 1960 and 1966 compared to only ten counties during the 
1950-60 decade. 

The change in the migration pattern was not uniform for all Appalachian 
counties. In fact, the variation between county migration patterns is a salient 
feature of the data. This variability is evident in Figures 1 and 2 which show 
counties grouped on the basis of estimated annual net migration rates for 1960- 
66 and 1950-60, respectively, and Figures 3 and 4 which present similar annual 
estimates of the number of migrants by county. 

For those unfamiliar with Appalachia, there are three distinctive physio- 
graphic features in the region. The Blue Ridge, the Great Smoky, and the Black 
mountains form the eastern edge of the region. Next comes the Great Valley, 
which is actually a series of valleys located primarily in Tennessee and Virginia. 
The western part of the region consists of the Cumberland and Allegheny plateaus 
which cover most of West Virginia and eastern Kentucky. 

The overwhelming pattern of high net migration loss in the 1950’ s is evi- 
dent from Figures 2 and 4. In fact the scope of out-migration for most Appala- 
chian counties was so pervasive that a differentiation between the number of 
migrants and the migration rate is of little analytical utility. The most not- 
able out-migration areas were in eastern Kentucky, western Virginia, northeastern 
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Tennessee, and most of West Virginia. The few counties with net migration 
gains tended to be located within or adjacent to the metropolitan areas of 



Chattanooga and Knoxville, Tennessee, Ashevi 1 If 



North Carolina, and Roanoke, 



Virginia or in the Shenandoah Valley. 

By the 1960-66 period (Figures 1 and 3) the constellation of counties 
with high migration losses was considerably reduced but still located primarily 
in eastern Kentucky, southern West Virginia, northeastern Tennessee, and western 
Virginia. Many of these are mining counties which formerly had sizable labor 
forces in extractive-related industries. While the elimination of jobs in the 
once-bustling coalfields has been in progress for some twenty years now, a 
population- economy imbalance is still quite evident, in other West Virginia 
and eastern Kentucky counties, out-migration has begun to decline. 

Some differences in pattern can be noted between the rates of migration 
as shown in Figure 1 and the number of migrants as shown in Figure 3. While 
the coal areas stand out as high out-migration counties on both maps. Figure 3 
indicates that the number of migrants from these areas is still quite high even 
if the rate has declined somewhat. Also with high estimated annual number of 
out -migrants were the metropolitan centers of Chattanooga, Tennessee, Charleston, 
West Virginia, and the Huntington, West Virginia - Ashland, Kentucky area. For 
Chattanooga, net migration gains in surrounding counties suggest the possibility 
of a suburbanization trend, however, this explanation is not applicable for the 
Charleston and Huntington areas which recorded net migration losses in both the 



1950’s and the 1960*s. 



Most of the counties with net migration gains between 1960 and 1966 were 
located either on the eastern mountain slopes or in the Great Valley area. One 
group of net in-migration counties was located between Chattanooga and Atlanta. 
Another group included the Knoxville metropolitan areas and extended northeast 
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in the Tennessee Valley. A sizable number of counties in western North Carolina 
formed a third group. The Shenandoah Valley area, including Roanoke, Virginia, 

_ , v 4 * . • < .a, t >4 n-P 

and the eastern panhandle area of West Virginia consT.ixuteo * B — r - 

net in-migration counties. The pattern was much the same for these counties on 
both the number and rate of migration maps. Although three metropolitan centers 
are included in this group of net in-migration areas, most of the counties have 
small but growing urban places which provide the foci for industrial diversifica 
tion in manufacturing, commerce, and agriculture. 

Discussion 

A full explanation of the change in migration pattern in Southern Appala- 
chia is beyond the scope of this paper and may await the availability of more 
extensive data from the 1970 Census. In the absence of this type of data, 
several factors can be suggested for later testing. Perhaps a technical note 
should start the discussion. The methodology for small area population projec- 
tions is still fairly crude albeit improving. The U.S. Bureau of the Census 
estimates are based on the three methods which have the greatest predictive 
reliability.^ However, the quality of population estimates is best for large 
and stable population units. Unfortunately, for this purpose, Appalachia has 
many counties with small and declining populations and very few with large and 
stable populations. Thus there remains the possibility that estimating errors 
may have exerted an impact on the migration patterns presented. 

The marked change in the migration pattern between the 1950 decade and 
the 1960-66 period may indicate a "pay-off" for some of the long-term develop- 
ment efforts to diversify the industrial base of the region. This effort is 
usually considered in terms of the addition of manufacturing and, indeed, there 
is considerable congruence between the 1960-66 county migration patterns and 
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Quittmeyer and Thompson’s county data on changes in the value added by manufac- 
turing between 1929-1954 and changes in the number of persons employed in manu- 
facturing. Increased urbanization has been one of several w spin-off” effects 
of manufacturing which, along with other types of area development efforts such 
as tourism, has influenced the Appalachian employment opportunity picture. After 
decades of population-economy imbalance, an equilibrium may be approaching in 
some areas of Appalachia. 

A third possible explanation for changes in the net migration pattern 
may be in the demographic consequences of fertility decline. In 1940 the 
general fertility rate in the Southern Appalachian Region was more than 50 per- 
cent above the national average. However, by 1950 the regional rate had de- 
clined to only about 20 percent above the national rate. Ten years later the 
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regional -national fertility differential had disappeared. While the out- 
migration of the 1940’s and 1950’s most certainly affected fertility decline, 
it is likewise true that the decline in the number of births during this period 
affected the number of potential migrants in the 1960-66 period. Furthermore, 
there is a marked congruence between county migration patterns in Figures 1 and 
3 and the distribution of low fertility counties presented by the author in a 
prior study. Thus, at least a partial explanation for the changing migration 
pattern may lie in the dynamics of the demographic system in Appalachia. 

One final serendipitous influence on county migration patterns can be 
noted. For 20 percent of the counties which registered net migration gains 
during the 1960-66 period, the Census Bureau population estimates included 
special adjustments for college or institutional populations. Since such ad- 
justments are necessitated only when large or unusual changes were recorded, it 
is probably safe to conclude that rapid increases, notably in college enroll- 
ments, had an influence on the net migration pattern of at least nine Appalachian 
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counties. Large enrollment changes also affect local employment opportunities 
which may, in turn, have further consequences for migration trends. 

In conclusion, let me return to the policy-related concern for rural-to- 
urban migration. The data suggest that the massive influx of rural Appalachian 
migrants to eastern, northern, and mid-v/estern cities outside the region may be 
declining. At least the number of net out -migrants during 1960-66 period was 
considerably below the level for the 1950-60 decade. Along with the possible 
reasons already mentioned for the change in the migration pattern, it is cer- 
tainly a viable hypothesis that the great metropolitan centers outside the 
legion no longer hold the strong attraction for Appalachian residents as was 
previously the case. With declining migration, the urban problems attendant 
with this migrant group may not be markedly aggravated but provide urban of- 
ficials with an opportunity to develop more effective programs directed toward 
the integration of Appalachian migrants into urban life. 

While the shift in the Appalachian migration pattern coincides with the 
Advisory Commission’s recommendations for less population concentration in the 
large cities, this migration change was not the result of an explicit policy. 
Rather it was the response of families and individuals to a combination of 
"push" and "pull" factors within Appalachia and the cities outside the region. 
For Appalachici the policy question may not be "How do we keep migrants from 
piling into the big cities?" but, "What are the consequences of the decline 
in out-migration for regional social and economic problems' ' It is much easier 
to suggest population redistribution as a policy than to anticipate its conse- 
quences . 

It is important to realize, however, that a decline in net out-migration 
does not signal an end to rural Appalachian migration to the city. Net migra- 
tion is merely the balance of the gross number of out-and-in-migrants, and 
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gross migration can be sizable and still balance out to near zero net migration 
Indeed there can be and frequently is a net migration loss of young people in 
Appalachian counties even though there is a net migration gain for the older 
age groups. The implication of such an age-specific migration pattern for 
policies and programs, such as the Job Corps, seems apparent. The youth, of 
course, are most impatient to enjoy the goods and services of the affluent 
society and are most likely to make the sometimes risky jump from rural Appala- 
chia to the city, even though employment opportunities may be improving locally 
Efforts to assist rather than impede decisions to leave would be unique, espec- 
ially if the efforts included thorough educational and occupational preparation 
for automation and urbanization. These types of anticipatory socialization and 
education efforts obviously eclipse the traditional social and political norms 
of state- oriented educational systems. Nevertheless, such efforts could have 
significant consequences for the areas of origin and the areas of destination 
of rural Appalachian migrants. 
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Table 1. 



Percentage Increase in Population Between Censuses for the Southern 
Appalachian Region and the United States, 1900 to 1966. 



Area 


1900- 

1910 


1910- 

1920 


1920- 

1950 


1930- 

1940 


1940- 

1950 


1950- 

1960 


1960- 

1966 


Southern 

Appalachians 


18.5 


15.7 


17.4 


13.4 


7.8 


-2.8 


-0.1 


United States 


21.0 


15.0 


16.2 


7.3 


14.5 


18.5 


9.3 



Sources: Compiled from U.S. Census of Population and U.S. Bureau of the Census, 

Current Population Reports P-25, Nos. 401, 404. 



Table 2. Net Migration for the Southern Appalachian Region, 
1940-50, 1959-60, and 1960-66. 



Period 


Estimated Average Annual 




Number 


Rate 


1940-50 


- 70,585 


-1.3 


1950-60 


-110,813 


_ 1 o 

A • ^/ 


1960-66 


- 36,300 


-0.6 



Sources: J.S. Brown and G.A. Hillery, Jr., in T. R. Ford (ed.) 

The Southern Appalachian Region: A Survey , and U.S. 

Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports P-2S, 
Nos., 401, 404. 



